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Civil Service — Canada. A new civil service act went into effect 
in the Dominion of Canada, September 1, 1908. Its enactment was the 
product of an exhaustive investigation made by a commission appointed 
in May, 1907. The civil service of Canada has been investigated several 
times by government commissions and enactments touching various 
phases have been made from year to year. The results have been, how- 
ever, far from satisfactory. The Canadian civil service is divided into 
two parts, the inside service, or the department at Ottawa, and the out- 
side service, which includes all other officials who do the work of the 
central government outside of Ottawa. The larger part of the outside 
service has never been brought under the civil service act, but has 
remained as party spoils. From the reports of the commission, it 
appeal's that the act as applied to the inside service was largely dis- 
regarded. The new law establishes a civil service commission of two 
members appointed by the governor in council whose whole time must be 
given to the work. They are required to pass upon the qualification of 
candidates, investigate the working of the act and perform other duties 
which may be assigned to them. The commission appointed to investi- 
gate the civil service was authorized to investigate particularly the in- 
side service — the departments at Ottawa, but was given discretionary 
power to investigate the outside service. The topics which were speci- 
ally mentioned for inquiry were: the general operation of the act, classi- 
fication of the service, salaries, temporary employment, technical 
employees, promotion, discipline, efficiency of departmental staffs, 
retiring allowances, and other matters in the discretion of the com- 
mission. 

On the general operation of the civil service act, the commission 
reported adversely, quoting a passage from the report of 1892 which 
expressed the hope that if the recommendations of the commission were 
carried out, great benefit would result to the public service. The com- 
mission said: "The provision of the civil service act and its amend- 
ments have not made the service any better; in fact the act has been so 
amended, reamended and whittled down, that the public service not 
only at Ottawa but elsewhere throughout the Dominion has fallen back 
during the last fifteen years . . . . It is the political element 
in the act which has tended to deteriorate the public service . . . . 
the !j;reat prosperity of the country during the last fifteen years has been 
sue! i that able men who were formerly attracted to the service of the 
stat e have now ceased to look to the rewards of that service . . . . 
with the result that inefficient and inferior men, unable to obtain better 
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positions in the outside world through political operation and other 
means have been brought into the service." This was said in reference 
to the inside service. The outside service which had grown up largely 
outside of civil service regulation was pronounced very bad, politics 
entering into every appointment and promotion, and being of more 
importance than the public interests of the Dominion. 

The commission recommended that the outside service be brought 
under the same regulation as the inside service, but the law failed so to 
provide though it was left in the power of the governor in council to 
bring the whole or any part of the outside service under the provision 
of the new law. 

The classification of the service was an important part of the commis- 
sion's work. Through years of lax methods anomalous classifications 
had grown up in the various departments. A complete and uniform 
classification was recommended and was adopted for the inside service. 

In the matter of salaries, the commissioners reported for better classi- 
fication and for increases wherever possible. They had a table pre- 
pared showing the relative cost of living in 1892 when the salary sched- 
ules were adopted and in 1908, and by that means pointed out the 
inadequacy of salaries. The law classified the offices and fixed maximum 
and minimum salaries for the inside service. Temporary employment 
as a means of circumventing the civil service law was severely scored 
by the commissioners. They found that temporary clerks are admitted 
to the service and remain until their death and that some temporary 
employees at Ottawa had been in the service for thirty or forty years, 
sometimes disguised under the designation "labourer." This evil was 
corrected by the law which requires temporary help to be certified by 
the civil service commission and limits the term of temporary clerks to 
four months in any one year. 

The commissioners advocated liberal provision for the selection and 
pay of technical officers and employees because of the enlarging needs 
for trained persons. They suggested that rigid rules would be inade- 
quate and that each case should be dealt with on its separate merits. 
The law follows their recommendation by providing that when the 
deputy head of a department certifies that professional, technical or 
peculiar requirements are necessary for a particular position, the gover- 
nor in council may fill the place without competitive examination but 
the person must be certified by the civil service commission. 

The commissioners declared that the promotion examination provided 
for by law had been disregarded and all sorts of devices of politics used 
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for promoting favorites. The law attempts to remedy these defects by 
requiring promotion to be made for fitness from lower divisions. The 
qualifications of applicants for promotion must be determined by the 
civil service commission. 

Recommendations were also made in regard to discipline, retiring 
allowances and probation. Reasonable assurance of permanency of 
tenure was advocated but no specific provision was made. A probation- 
ary period was fixed according to the recommendation but retiring 
allowances did not appeal to the law makers. 

The law prohibits partisan work and influence in obtaining appoint- 
ments. It provides for a department record of efficiency of all em- 
ployees below the first division. The civil service commission is given 
rather wide powers" of investigation, being authorized to investigate 
and report upon the operation of the civil service act and upon request 
o the head of a department and, with the approval of the governor, may 
investigate and report upon the organization of the department. This 
was in part the recommendation of the commissioners. The law carries 
out a large part of the commissioners' recommendations. It fails how- 
ever in a few vital points, chief of which is the failure to include the out- 
side service. John A. Lapp. 

The Constitutional Union of South Africa. South Africa, the third 
great group of self-governing British colonies, is in process of unifica- 
tion. While perhaps brewing for a considerable period in men's minds, 
the first definite beginning of the movement toward union dates from 
November 28, 1906, when the government of Cape Colony, expressing 
the belief that the troublesome railway and tariff questions between 
the different colonies could not be satisfactorily adjusted except as 
parts of a much broader scheme of political union, requested Lord Sel- 
borne, the high commissioner, to "review the situation in such a manner 
that the public may be informed as to the general position of affairs 
throughout the country." Lord Selborne, after correspondence with 
the governments of the other colonies, submitted (January 6, 1907) 
a report to the secretary of state, which, printed in a Blue-book entitled 
Papers Relating to a Federation of the South African Colonies, con- 
stitutes a most notable state paper and a very able argument in behalf 
of union. In May, 1908, an intercolonial conference was assembled at 
Pretoria to discuss the differences between the colonies regarding rail- 
way-rates and to revise the customs-union and to provide for its renewal. 
This conference recognized that a permanent adjustment of these ques- 



